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GOOD WORDS.—XXXIV. 


Being human, we have to reach God through 
human character, and in the boundless love of 
Christ, his self-sacrifice, his hatred, not of the sin- 
ner, but of the sin, we read the lineaments of the 
great All- Father's face as in no other way we could 
read it. We need a personal hold on God—it is a 
scientific necessity because it is a human necessity. 


JoHN WILHELM ROWNTREE. 


From a paper read at the Friends’ Conference, Chautuaqua, Igoo. 


PROVIDENCE. 
Lo, the lilies of the field, 
How their leaves instruction yield! 
Hark to Nature’s lesson given 
By the blessed birds of heaven! 
Every bush and tufted tree 
Warbles sweet philosophy : 
Mortal, fly from doubt and sorrow, 
God provideth for the morrow. 


Say, with richer crimson glows 

The king’s mantle than the rose? 
Say, have kings more wholesome fare 
Than we citizens of air? 

Barns nor hoarded grain have we, 

Yet we carol merrily. 

Mortal, fly from doubt and sorrow, 
God provideth for the morrow. 


One there lives whose guardian eye 
Guides our humble destiny; 

One there lives, who, Lord of all, 
Keeps our feathers lest they fall. 
Pass we blithely then the time, 
Fearless of the snare and lime, 

Free from doubt and faithless sorrow, 
God provideth for the morrow. 


REGINALD HEBER 
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THE QUAKER SPIRIT IN THE 
LAKE DISTRICT. 

It is usually supposed that George Fox and his 
followers, like the Puritans, took no note of beauty, 
but by turning within saw glories that eclipsed the 
range of natural vision. Yet it is remarkable that 
this region of wondrous beauty gave to George Fox 
an almost undivided following. It leads one to ask 
what were the unconscious influences of climate or 
people that so persecuted and so loved the early teach- 
ing of Friends. 

It was in the Peak country, along the charming 
Dove, where Izaak Walton loved to fish, and on the 
bleak moors stretching to Derwent that Fox records 
having had great openings of the spirit. It was in 
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Westmoreland and Cumberland where the Englisk 
school of lake poets subsequently flourished that Fox 
found his most enthusiastic followers. He was no 
sooner out of Carlisle prison than he was “ moved to 
go to Priest Wilkinson’s steeple house again at Brig- 
ham and being got in before him, when he came in, 
I was declaring the truth to the people, though they 
were but few for the most and best of his hearers 
were turned to Christ’s free teaching.” Wilkinson 
had three churches near where Wordsworth was 
afterwards born, and he lost nearly all of his con- 
gregation through Fox’s zeal, and, indeed, became 
convinced himself. Fox humorously describes him 
among his lost parishioners, “ like a man that went 
about the commons to look for sheep.” 

Wilkinson came to the great Padsey Crag meet- 
ings. This was a natural pulpit with its stone foot- 
stool for the preacher, where it is said “ 10,000 peo- 
ple gathered to listen to Fox, the Quaker, and his 
words would have been carried to 20,000 ears. Here, 
in 1857, Neal Dow expounded American temperance 
legislation to 5,000 listeners. 

Canon Rawnsley, speaking of Fox’s open-air meet- 
ings at this place, says: “One can understand the 
solemn hush that fell upon that congregation gath- 
ered on the slope below, who felt that God’s glory 
was indeed with the man who was to address them, 
yea, that angels were really ascending and descending 
upon hin and upon them, and that for them at least 
this was none other than ‘ The gate of Heaven.’’ 

What kind of country was that in which the apos- 
tle of Quakerism found so many adherents, and what 
kind of people were they whe lived in it? It is almost 
impossible to adequately answer these questions at 
this late day. Two and a half centuries make 
changes in people, and not a few modifications in hill 
and dale. Nevertheless, there are influences that 
linger lovingly in this favored clime, not the least of 
which is illustrated in the remarks of a good dame in 
the district, whose pastor in his sermon graphically 
described the glories of heaven, with its golden 
streets, etc. After the service the old lady remarked 
that “auld England was gude eno’” for her. Each 
valley, with its charming lake, has its own character- 
istics, its own sunshine and its own rainfall. The 
people, too, retain their local individuality and sturdy 
independence of spirit. When Wordsworth lived 
among them they knew him as “ Mr. Wadswuth, 
stamp-maister, him o’ Rydal,’ rather than Poet- 
Laureate. Once a yeoman went some miles out of his 
way to attend a political meeting, attracted by the 
announcement that the Poet-Laureate would make 
the address. After the speech was commenced he 
was heard to say, “ Schaff on it, its nobbut old Wads- 
wuth o’ Rydal efter aw!” And he left the meeting 
in high dudgeon. To them he was “ Turble fond o’ 
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study ont’ rwoads, bumming away fit to flayte aw the 
childer to death ameast, not but what Miss Dorothy 
did best part o’ putting his potry togidder. He let 
it fa’ and she cam efter and gethered it oop fur him 
ve ken.” To them he ‘aw rut eneuf but queer 
stuff, verra.”’ 

A doctrine of deliverance and emancipation, ex 
pounded to these people in the midst of the bitterest 
persecutions, by a man, who, the moment he 
released from the prison at Carlisle, 
them and faced all dangers for them, was a doctrine 
to be made a part of their lives. And from far and 
near in this beautiful region they tlocked to George 
Fox and the invigorating meetings of Friends. To 
them silence was a preparation for action. 

A rare and vigorous quality of manhood was the 
result. Such men as Thomas Wilkinson, the 
and poet of Yanwath, typify the result. He was 
devout Quaker, a friend of Wordsworth, beloved by 
Clarkson, honored by Wilberforce, and well known 
by the members of Parliament in that day. In 1789 
Wilkinson wrote a Journal of a tour to the High- 
lands. Wordsworth borrowed this when he and 
Coleridge and Dorothy Wordsworth took the sam? 
journey in 1803. In the journal Dorothy’s keen eye 
lit on a passage of such * beauty and pathos ” that her 
William wrote his choice poem, “ The Solitary High- 
land Reaper,” from its inspiration. Wilkinson’s pass- 
age reads as follows: ‘“ Passed by a female 
reaping alone and singing in Erse as she bent over 
her sickle, the sweetest human voice I ever heard; 
her strains were tenderly melancholy, and felt deli- 
cious long after they were no more heard.” These 


Was 


Was 
returned unto 


fariner 


lines Dorothy insists sank deep into her brother’s 
heart, producing, 


“ Whate’er the theme, the maiden sang 
As if her song could have no ending; 
I saw her singing at her work, 
And o’er the sickle bending: 


“] listened motionless and still; 
And, as I mountéd up the hill 

The music in my heart I bore, 
Lony after it was heard no more.” 


Wilkinson carried with him a power for poetry, 
which kindled musical words in men more favored in 
the art of expression. Wordsworth writes he 
one 


Was 


* Whom no one could have passed without remark. 
... by nature tuned, 
And constant disposition of his thoughts 
To sympathy with man, he was alive 
To all that was enjoyed where’er he 
And all that was endured.” 


went, 


An extract from Wilkinson’s letter to Mary Lead- 
beater illustrates the truth of Wordsworth’s obser- 
vation: 

* Yanwath, 22/11/1799. 

“T had lately a voung poet seeing me, who sprung 
originally from the next village. He has left the col- 
lege, turned his back on all preferments, and settled 
down contentedly among our lakes with his sister 
and his muse. He is very sober and very amiable, 
and writes in what he conceives to be the language 
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of nature in opposition to the tinery of our prese nt 
poetry. His name is William Wordsworth.” 

As a specimen of the young poet’s work, Wilkinson 
copied * We are Seven,” and enclosed it. Mary Lead- 


beater, who had but recently lost her own little 
daughter Jane, replies from Ballitore, “ The speci: 


men of Wordsworth’s poetry thou sent me I could 
not read without tears, for, ah! ‘ The first that died 
was little Jane.” All-powerful nature never fails io 
touch the heart.” 

Wilkinson’s life might be called ideal, with its high 
thinking and plain living. He labored daily with his 
plow and seythe, and during his leisure hours em 
ployed his pen with verse, never forgetting the “ sad 
sweet music of humanity.” He might also be called 
the father of flower gardening in north England. 
‘We have at length,” he writes, “some traces of 
spring; the primrose under the hedge begins to open 
her modest flower, the buds begin to swell, and the 
birds to build; vet we have still a white horizon, the 
mountain tops resign not their snows. The happiest 
season of the year with me is now commencing—| 
mean that in which I am at the plow; my horses pace 
soberly on before, the larks sing above my head, and 
the furrow falls at my side, and the f 
and my own mind s 
tranquillity. 


face of nature 
seem to wear a sweet and cheerful 
I have often seen the dark blue 
mountains before the sun, and his rising embroider 
them with gold. I have had many a good sleep in the 
shade among fragrant grass and refreshing breezes, 
and though closely engaged in what may be thought 
heavy work I was sensible of the enjoyments of life 
with uninterrupted health, for which blessing I be 
truly thankful.” 

Thomas Wilkinson illustrates the kind of men 
grown in the lake country from the Quaker graft. 
He has but expressed with native freshness the heart- 
throb of an unknown multitude gone before. 
numbers found their way to America in those early 
days, and became the founders of families whose 
branches reach far into the fresh-plowed West, and 
whose root is the foundation of stability and integ- 
ritv in the East. 

The quaint old meeting houses in the vicinity, with 
their depleted numbers, suggest what Quakerisin in 
the lake district has done for ie world, and not least 
umong such reminders was the quiet little village of 
Satterthwaite, nestled amid the encircling mountains, 
from which William Satterthwaite and his daughter 
still faithfully attend Coltshouse Meeting, 
Hawkshead. 

Yesterday from the highest peak of the Langdales, 
reached by Easdale Tarn, we let the eve follow the 
sunny dales and shimmering lakes until they were 
lost in the glory of a mist-veiled distance. Unknown 
voices, akin to whispers, crept to that dizzy point, 
suggesting the possibility of an omnipresent ear. A 
sacred hush, as of an ever-present Sabbath, lay on 
those heights. In my mind the question arose, What 
has this country done for the men of her loins? And 
in answer there came to mind what a somewhat simi- 


Large 


near 


lar prospect near Coniston suggested to Wordsworth, 
youth: 


the 
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“The solid mountains shone, bright as the clouds, 
Grain-tinctured, drenched in empyrean light; 
And in the meadows and the lower grounds 
Was all the sweetness of a common dawn 
Dews, vapors, and the melody of birds, 
And laborers going forth to till the fields. 
Ah! need I say, dear friend! that to the brim 
My heart was full? I made no vows, but vows 
Were then made for me; bond unknown to me 
Was given, that I should be, else sinning greatly, 
A dedicated spirit.” ... 


Yes, this is the land of the dedicated, and they are 
still going forth. One, who has drank deeply of the 
spirit of these hills, whose summer home looks calmly 
o'er the life in yonder vale, even now sacrifices a 
brief vacation to meet our beloved people gathered 
at Toronto. He is another of the dedicated, in whose 
heart the yearning for a vitalized ministry burns as a 
pure flame. From the Langdales a humble prayer fol- 
lowed him, that the hearts of my people, * else sin- 
ning greatly,” might receive and then go forth. ~ 

Grasmere, England. Joseru S. WaALron. 


GRADED LESSONS LN FIRST-DAY SCHOOLS. 

{Paper read by Mary H. Whitson at Friends’ General Con- 
ference, at Toronto, Eighth month 12th, 1904.] 

When George Fox and his followers endeavored 
to turn a degenerate age back to the vital truths of 
primitive Christianity, he laid stress upon the thought 
that spiritual life springs from within, not from with- 
out, and that, therefore, the intellectual training of 
the schools and colleges was not essential to a true 
understanding of the real things of life and the de- 
velopment of the higher nature. This led to a neg- 
lect of mental culture, and in the second century of 
its existence, when Quakerism followed in its history 
that of most religious movements, and forms of liv- 
ing and worship had outlived, or, at least, overbal- 
anced the spirit that had originally produced them, 
Friends went to the extreme in their neglect of out- 


ward essentials, seeming to feel it more necessary to | 


protest against the ways of the world than to use 
their powers to mend those ways. 


With the neglect of civil and other opportunities | 


came a neglect of spiritual instruction in such forms 
that the younger Friends could grasp and assimilate 
it. The reading and expounding of the Scriptures 
were rarely heard, and preaching was vague and emo- 
tional, not such as appealed to and held the young. 

But, two generations ago, Friends awoke to the 
knowledge that not only were their young people 
being drawn from the Society, but many of those 
who remained faithful attenders of meeting were such 
rather from tradition than from an understanding of 
its cardinal principles. Then a few wise concerned 
members founded First-day schools. So conservative 
had our members become that in some places this 
most excellent and much-needed institution had to 
win its way to public and general favor by many 
years of faithful work. 

Only a few of us recollect the time when First-day 
schools did not exist, and were not considered an es- 
sential part of our religious work. Too much credit 
cannot be given to the earnest Friends who, perceiv- 
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ing the need, had the courage and the ability to es- 
tablish classes for religious education among our 
members. The way was new and had to be made at- 
tractive, both matter and method had to be deter- 
mined upon, and we can have but admiration and 
gratitude for the result of those early labors. 

The first volume of Friends’ First-day School Les- 
sons shows careful elaboration of Bible truths and 
stories and moral lessons on the virtues. A careful 
comparison of these with recent quarterlies shows 
that less change and improvement have been made in 
forty years than is naturally expected in view of the 
fact that educational methods in general have great- 
ly improved within that time. This is partly due to 
the fact that the founders builded so wisely, and 
partly, no doubt, to the natural tendency to continue 
any well-established system. Yet it behooves us now 
to inquire carefully into the objects of the First-day 
school and to determine upon the best ways of ac- 
complishing those objects. 

In all educational work three M’s must be con- 
sidered—man, matter and method. The welfare of 
the man demands that we study and ascertain the 
normal order of his mental and spiritual growth, that 
we may know what he should be able successively to 
assimilate, so that we can supply such material as is 
adapted to his apperceptive powers in the several 
stages of his normal development. This is no less 
true in religious than in secular schools. 

Persons all over the country who have been deeply 
interested in the preparation of matter for Sabbath 
school lessons have felt for some time that an im- 
provement in their work was possible. It has not 
followed educational lines. There has been too little 
sequence of topics, too little consideration of psych 
logical conditions: objects to be accomplished have 
been too indefinite. 

As for methods, in too many classes there have 
been none. Inexperienced persons, who have had no 
training, not even good teaching, have faithfully 
tried and done the best they could, and have been 
continually conscious that the fruits of their labors 
were scarce. 

It is imperative, then, that we inquire into causes 
and means and make a vigorous effort to improve our 
schools. With this object in view a committee was 
appointed last summer to consider this subject 
weightily and to propose to this Conference a Course 
of Graded Lessons which should in the course of a 
pupil’s passing from the infant to the adult class give 
him a broad and comprehensive knowledge of the 

sible as story, history and literature, of the history of 
Christianity and the Society of Friends, its origin and 
organization, with constant application of truth to 
daily life. 

It is impossible to adapt the matter to the child 
mind when the portion of Scripture chosen for the 
lesson is also developed for intermediate and adult 
grades, as is the custom with some well-known les- 
sons. Two things must result—the passage chosen is 
often not the most suitable for a primary lesson, and 
many which are desirable are omitted because the 
older classes do not need to dwell upon them. A 
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system which requires the same subject matter for 
all grades cannot possibly be the best one; such a 
method in secular schools would be ridiculous. Why 
should it succeed in religious schools ¢ 

As the physical child requires food differing im 
quality from that needed by the adult, so the mental 
nourishment of the child must be especially adapted 
to its conditions. Only concrete matter, and that at 
first in very meager and simple forms can be assimi- 
lated by the infant mind. The same objects must be 
seen again and again in a variety of ways before a 
knowledge of them is grasped, and the young brain 
is injured and proper development arrested by having 
many things presented to it in a transitory way. No 
fixed impression of anything is received, vague ideas 
result; bad habits of mental action are formed, and 
no sure basis is laid for future work. 

Hence the primary work of the First-day school 
should deal with concrete incidents and truths that 
are simple and easily within the child’s grasp. This 
concrete work, increasing in details and complexity, 
should continue through the active memory stage, so 
that pupils at the age of twelve should be conversant 
with most of the Bible stories and be able to under- 
stand the many Bible references in literature. 

At the age of thirteen most pupils have entered 
the high school, have begun the study of history, and 
the reasoning faculties are strengthening. If the 
many stories of the Bible have been mastered in the 
earlier years, the pupils are now ready to take up a 
connected history, to locate and connect the various 
persons and events of which they have learned in iso- 
lated stoties. They will feel a satisfaction in combin- 
ing their ecattered material into a connected whole, 
and will be laying a sure foundation for future work. 

Our knowledge of the conditions which called forth 
the words and actions of the early people, kings and 
prophets, is so vague, and our habit of putting our 
own interpretation upon those words and actions so 
fixed, that we fail to receive the understanding we 
should have, could we view them in the light of the 
history that called them forth. Hence the study of 
Biblical history is desirable at this point, both to bind 
together what has been gathered before and to pre- 
pare for future work. 

Perhaps it would be most logical at this time to 
continue the history from Jesus and Paul to that of 
the early church, and thus lead into an understand- 
ing of the rise and meaning of our own Society. We 
believe that the latter is desirable, and it is too true 
that until the Young Friends’ Associations led to a 
study of our early history, there existed, except 
among a concerned few, little definite knowledge or 
understanding of the message of George Fox and the 
conditions against which he protested, or the vital 
truths which he and his faithful followers suffered 
to proclaim. 

But there are often several ways of accomplishing 
a desired object, and it might be well to create an in- 
terest in and a desire to know our history as a Society 
through an actual knowledge of and interest in our 
own meetings. Our young people of fourteen are 
ready for broader interests, the emotional powers are 








developing, and strong attachments are being formed. 
They can be interested in the present organization of 
our Society, in our business meetings and their rela- 
tions to each other, and each pupil will feel a stronger 
attachment thereto because of this knowledge, and 
the fact that he is one of the members. Then will he 
have a live interest in knowing our early history and 
in understanding the fundamental principles and tes- 
timonies for which we as a Society stand. 

Were a comprehension of our religious heritage 
given to our young people before they left the home 
for college or business, where many and counter influ- 
ences surround them at this emotional age that has so 
well been called the storm and stress period, we 
should find fewer of our members wandering from 
the fold and forming attachments elsewhere befor» 
they know the wealth of their heritage at home. 

During the impressionable years that follow, when 
lives are being shaped and the strong lines of char- 
acter deepened, stress should be laid on the vital 
truths of life and conduct, and this can be well done 
by lessons drawn from our Discipline, the teachings 
of the prophets and the gospel message. Three years 
of the First-day school can profitably be given to this 
work. 

So far the Bible has been used as story, historv 
and foundation for moral lessons. It must also be 
studied as literature, and we need not fear that a 
knowledge of the results of modern research and 
study will unsettle our pupils or lessen their rever- 
ence for the Book and its truths. A year’s work on 
the nature and history of the Bible can be made very 
attractive and instructive. 

Knowledge or theory that does not lead to im- 
proved practice is useless. If the true meaning of 
life has been clearly apprehended and strongly im- 
pressed in the preceding lessons, pupils have long ere 
this felt an impulse to serve and make themselves of 
use in the world. And wise leaders should have made 
it possible for them to give of themselves as soon as 
the desire is felt. But discouragement and harm 
often follow the most conscientious efforts, because 
knowledge of true conditions did not precede and 
direct them. 


Hence a course of First-day school lessons is sug- 
gested in Social Science, which proposes an actual 
and active inquiry into the condition of a neighbor- 
hood, what relief is needed, what is advisable to give, 
who is authorized to give, ete. Such a course will 
give increased knowledge of actual conditions, en- 
able the student to act more intelligently and effec- 
tively, and lead to a wiser, more active citizenship. 

With the broad foundation and extent of know!l- 
edge given by the course of study suggested, adult 
classes will be ready and anxious to continue along 
many and various lines. Special parts of the Bible. 
the history of the Christian Church and other re- 
ligious, philanthropic and economic questions, will 
furnish an inexhaustible supply of lessons for class 
use. From a variety of suggested lessons any class 


ean select the series most attractive and suitable to 
its ability and needs. 


With the matter for teaching on hand, its manner 
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of presentation becomes a most important subject. 
It is the opinion of the writer that in method has 
been the chief failure of our First-day schools. It is 
to our shame that children have come week after 
week, and at the end of several years possessed no 
definite knowledge of the Bible. The Lesson Leaves 
have been prepared from the beginning with great 
care and wisdom, but instead of being used as the 
foundation of the lesson, or an aid to it, they have 
been the lesson. Little connection has been made with 
preceding lessons and little definite thought gained 
from the one for the day. 

Teachers have made too little study of the condi- 
tions and incidents to make the lesson impressive or 
interesting to the pupils, and pupils have not felt the 
interest nor been required to make much effort either 
at home or in class. Almost nothing can be gained 
from a lesson when it is read sentence about by indif- 
ferent readers. Even the reader is more concerned 
about how his reading sounds than he is about the 
thought he is expressing, and his neighbor is looking 
over the next sentence to see that it contains no dif- 
ficult words. No intelligent, connected thought can 
be gained by such a method. 


In the first place the teacher must have a grasp of 
an entire series of lessons, and feel there is some- 
thing detinite to be impressed at each lesson. She 
can by small individual assignments of review work, 
connecting links between lessons, and points in the 
advanced lesson, lead her pupils to do a little Bible 
work at home; each portion thus assigned will be 
most strongly impressed on the pupil’s mind and from 
increased knowledge will come increased interest. 
First-day school work will not be satisfactory till pu- 
pils and teachers realize that actual knowledge is to 
be gained as in the secular schools. 

Perhaps one defect of our lessons in the past has 
heen the division into such portions as were deemed 
sufficient for one day, dating or numbering the same, 
and the consequent passing to the next the following 
First-day whether the former had been mastered or 
not. Perhaps this has been due largely to the dis- 
connected nature of the subject matter, which in the 
proposed graded course will not obtain. But with a 
definite amount of material, logically aranged, can- 
not and will not classes study and recite with a view 
to grasping and retaining the lessons, going rapidly 
or slowly as their ability shall dictate? Then vaca- 
tion in the school year will not mean the omission of 
some part of the prepared work, but each school will 
be a law unto itself. The idea that special uplift 
comes from pupils all over the world having the same 
lesson on the same day is a pretty sentiment, but it 
is sentimental rather than sensible. 

Fear has been expressed that with a system requir- 
ing accurate and extended knowledge on the part of 
the teacher, it would be more than ever difficult to 
find persons willing to undertake the work of in- 
struction. Passing by the intimation that teachers 
are not already prepared for such work, we ask is it 
not evident that with a more restricted and much 
more definite subject-matter to master and present, 
teachers would feel a greater confidence and incen- 


tive to prepare themselves well? And surely in the 
course of one generation the greater number of our 


young people would feel the ability and the willing 


ness, and may we not hope, the desire, to undertake 
the work of instruction ¢ 

Graded lessons, with a view to thorough work, are 
not new and untried. Unitarian, Jewish, Congrega 
tional and Lutheran Churches hase established them 
successfully, and the report to the Religious Eduea- 
tion Association, held last winter in Philadelphia, 
stated that under such a system “ pupils get a more 
thorough understanding of the sible, study at home, 
learn to use the Bible, pass creditable examinations, 
and continue longer in attendance because they fee! 
that they are doing something well worth while.”’ 

The Lutheran schools have an especially well- 
graded course, and their General Council reports 
that it has “ developed capacity and love for the work, 
has built up the spirit, conduct and general tone of 
the schools, increased the attendance of both teachers 
and pupils, made the teachers students, increased the 
efficiency of the officers and kept the larger boys and 
girls in the school in order to complete the course.” 
An official told the writer that elderly men had begun 
with the primary lessons and gone regularly through 
the prescribed course in order to gain the diploma, 
which is awarded when an examination shows ap- 
proved proficiency. Should it be decided to try the 
proposed course we hope all schools will enter upon 
that part of it which best suits their needs, that they 
will consider the quality rather than the quantity of 
work done, and endeavor to make our schools what 
they should be—educative centers. 


ENGLISH ADULT SCHOOL AND 
WORK THAT LIES BEFORE 
US IN AMERICA. 


When an American visits an English adult school 
he is sure to be impressed with the good work being 
done and to ask himself, if some one else does not ask 
him, why we do not have something of the sort at 
home. He is tempted to put the question aside with 
the excuse that conditions are so different in the two 
countries that, though very successful in England, 
the adult school would not flourish in America. 

The question, however, is worthy more serious con- 
-ideration. 


THE THE 


Conditions are different, to be 
schools will never be started here as ae were in 
England, since the need for instruction of adults in 
ae writing and figuring practically does not ex- 
ist. Very likely, too, the present English methods 
would not succeed amongst us; but that is not the 
question. The question is, Are conditions here un- 
favorable to the spirit and purpose of the institution! 

There are almost as many ways of conducting adult 
schools as there are schools, but there are cert 
striking common factors. 

(I speak from very limited observation, and in the 
hope of correction if my generalizations are drawn 
from too few instances). The movement is based 
upon the inherent religiousness of the average man; 


sure, and adult 


ain very 
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the very general feeling that the churches do not and 
cannot meet the religious needs of the common peo- 
ple; the eagerness of men to find expression for their 
religion, both practical and emotional, and their will- 
ingness to follow whenever zeal and true brotherly 
love, free from all ulterior motives, can be found to 
lead. 


I believe that we have in America as large a propor- 
tion of men who would respond to a purely religious 
appeal. They do not attend church because the 
church as at present organized is based upon religious 
fellowship plus social fellowship, which is quite a 
different matter; or plus denominationalism, which is 
more different still. In the adult schools that I visited 
there seemed to be no consciousness of social inequal- 
itv in the school, and no attempt at social equality out 
of it; and the church members who took prominent 
parts in the exercises forgot, apparently, to what 
church they belonged. Freed from all social and de- 
nominational bars, the adult school appeals to the re- 
ligious instincts of men who do not feel at home in any 
church of any denomination. These men are keenly 
appreciative of real brotherly love; they despise the 
counterfeit, and they are quick to recognize either. 
They are not intellectually eritical of the forme in 
whieh the emotional part of their religion finds expres- 
sion. 

In all these particularars conditions are not essen- 
tially different in the two countries, except, perhaps, 
in the last. It is possible that with us a more rational 
conception of God and His relation to man would be 
inore acceptable, and for us this is an important mat- 
ter. While I could not conscientiously use the eur- 
rent theological language, it does express religious 
feeling. I believe an equally fervid expression in per- 
fectly rational terms would do as well with those who 
would not apply any intellectual test, and would also 
reach many to whom the vocabulary of evangelical 
Christianity seems unreasonable. 

There is not the slightest doubt of the need 
amongst us for something like the adult school. 
What must there be in the organization that shall sat- 
isfy the need? In the first place, faith in the saving 
power of religion; next, a brotherly love that shall 
make us feel our responsibility for those outside our 
own household, but that shall be free from both con- 
descension and false notions of social equality, and 
from all thought of present or remote denominational 
advantage. Nothing else, I should say, but the com- 
mon sense, tact, executive ability and power of lead- 
ership that are required for the inauguration and eon- 
duet of any enterprise. 

We do not lack the time for it, for we all take time 
for the things we consider most important. Had we 
sutlicient faith and unselfishness, we should consider 
this work important enough to take our time. A lack 
of ability or a feeling of unfitness need not deter us, 
for those things are forgotten when faith and love 
have possession of us. I cannot see any other reason 
for inaction but a lack of faith in the saving power of 
religion or a lack of coneern for the salvation of our 
brothers. 


This conclusion may be resented by some—l cer- 
tainly do not feel comfortable under it myself. But I 
know that whenever one member of any of our meet- 
ings is possessed of these two graces, as the adult 
school workers are in England, there can be, and there 
must be, some such work in hand. It need not take 
the form of adult schools; there is no reason why we 
should work in the way taken by others, if we can 
find better ways. The only thing that is necessary is 
that we work in some way for the salvation of souls. 
And it is clear to my mind that we must add to our 
philanthropie work some distinctively religious work 
if we are to do our whole duty. 

Institutions and organizations as they grow old lose 
the virility and forget the idealism of vouth. In 
every age reformers in the Church have called men 
back to the original simplicity of their religion, and 
have found a hearing among the common people. It 
is time for Friends to be warned lest the indifference 
of age settle upon them, and to bestir themselves to 
preach their gospel to the world, sowing amongst the 
common people, who are ever the most fertile soil for 
the growth of truth. Epwarp B. Rawson. 


“THE DAY BEFORE YESTERDAY.” 

Sara Andrew Shafer’s new book, * The Day Be- 
fore Yesterday ” (Maemillan Company), would be a 
pleasure to those who have faith in child na- 
ture and a revelation to those who have not. It is 
not, as the title would suggest, a book of Utopian con- 
ceptions, idealized and impossible. It is simply life 
told as most children lived it generations ago, and as 
few do now. The tone sounds true to actual condi- 
tions as they might have existed. The setting gives 
the impression, also, of having been carefully drawn 
from reality. The author has merely swung back to 
the past in this village, of ** Day Before Yesterday,” 
perhaps, of her own girlhood and caught its rhythm. 

The overtone of the whole book is one of joy and 
kindly humor, but the undertone is one of unobtru- 
sive moralizing, rather, an appeal for simplicity and 
sincerity, for old-time genuineness and honesty. 
There is a suggestion of pity for the change of to-day 
and longing for the thing that is gone. 

A few generations ago, even in towns and villages. 
children played in the open country. Their lives 
were moulded by beauty, by fair flowers and fair 
skies. Wide horizons broadened their minds. The 
freshness of nature had something moral in its in- 
fluence, acting upon the childish body, its bodily 
powers of apprehension and upon the soul. The ehil- 
dren of * Day Before Yesterday,” in spite of their 
many misdemeanors and mistakes, were pure as the 
air thev breathed. 


Theirs was a fortune in life and not in artificial 
tovs. Here in this book the author opens to our wise 
eyes miracles that only little children witness. She 
shows, in that wide world silence of her story far be- 
vond the noise of city streets, that they learned 
earth’s secrets and began life with some sense of the 
truth of things. 
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You are searcely conscious of this moralizing. She 
tells the tale in logical continuity, in one story, er 
better, in a series of stories that flow into one an- 
other. And she tells them with a certain charm 4s 
with a joy of yesterday. 

The style itself is not distinctive, and at times be- 
comes a little conscious, but always is beautiful in its 
deseriptions: The book, at least, opens our older and 
maturer eyes to visions we have lost and sadly for- 
gotten with our childhood, L. H. 


PAPACY VS. EMPIRE. 


FRIENDS’ CHRISTIAN HISTORY LESSONS. No. 31. 


Read Ezekiel, xxxiv., 1-31. 


Woe unto the shepherds of Israel that do feed themselves! 
Should not the shepherds feed the sheep?—Ezekiel, xxxiv., 2. 


In the days of the weakness of the papacy the Ro- 
mans sought to strengthen it by calling on the Ger- 
man emperor, Henry III., to nominate a pope; and 
the precedent once established, this nomination was re- 
garded as a special prerogative of the imperial throne. 
Under Hildebrand’s leadership this subservieney to 
the empire was continued as long as it seemed politic. 
But, on the death of Henry IIL., his son, then only 
a boy, became emperor, and it seemed a favorable op- 
portunity to declare the independence of the pontifi- 
cate. On the death of the pope, Victor IT., only a 
year after that of the emperor, the chiefs of the Ro- 
man clergy and nobility, instead of applying to the 
emperor, called upon Frederick of Lorraine, abbot of 
Monte Cassino, and brother to the powerful Duke of 
Lorraine, to make a nomination. He proposed six 
names, but the Romans finally insisted upon Freder- 
ick himself as their candidate, and he was chosen. 
The German court was angry, but was powerless to 
interfere. The new pope, however, lived only a year, 


and after his death each party elected a pope, one rep- 
resenting the imperial party, the other the factions 
opposed to the emperor. 
street battles of the adherents of the rival popes. 


Rome resounded with the 
All 
this occurred in the absence of Hildebrand. By skill- 
ful diplomaey he succeeded on his return in getting 
permission of the empress for the deposition of both 
rivals and the election of a third as pope. By giving 
the nomination to the rival house of Lorraine he was 
enabled to seat the new claimant. Thus the right of 
the dukes of Lorraine to advise in the nomination 
seemed confirmed. But this anomalous condition was 
by no means satisfactory to the clerical party. In 
1059 a council was called at Rome by the pope which 
undertook to place the election to the papacy wholly 
within the hands of a well-defined and limited church 
corporation. The word “cardinal” had long been 
used in the Roman Church to designate the principal 
clergymen of the Roman diocese. They were not a 
separate order, nor was their number a fixed one. 
“ Cardinal ” was simply an additional title prefixed to 
the more common one, as “ cardinal-bishop,” “ car- 
dinal-deacon,”’ “ cardinal-priest.” The synod of 1059 
declared that the choice of pope in future was to rest 
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with the cardinals. It is not certain what were the 
preseribed forms of election, since it is likely that all 
modern copies of the decree are corrupt. “ Probably 
the intention was that the cardinals should take the 
initiative, and among the cardinals, the eardinal-bish- 
ops, that the ‘ Roman people’ should then express 
their approval, and, finally that the sanction of the 
emperor in some form should be obtained ” (Emer- 
ton). It is plain that the emperor’s part was made 
small, though it was not possible to leave it out alto- 
gether. 


It was not long after this that Hildebrand became 
pope, under the name of Gregory VIL., and hostilities 
between him and the emperor, Henry IV., began al- 
most at once. The pope issued a decree condemning 
as a sin the receiving by an ecelesiastic of any chureh 
lands under conditions from a layman, thus overturn- 
ing the whole system of the feudal relation of kings 
and the great abbots and bishops. Half the lands of 
Germany were in the hands of ecclesiastics, and if this 
decree went into effect, all this wealth and power 
would pass under control of the pope and out of the 
authority of the emperor. Gregory followed up his 
decree by citing Henry LV. to appear before him to 
be judged at Rome for his vices and mis-government. 
The emperor then called a synod, which deposed the 
pope, who in turn excommunicated Henry and ap- 
pointed a day when, if unrepentant, he should cease 
to reign. The pope was too strong, and Henry was 
obliged to beg for pardon, and to promise whatever 
Gregory chose to dictate. But Henry’s weakness was 
not alone, nor chiefly, due to the opposition of the 
papacy. A strong party in the empire opposed him 
and elected a rival emperor. Not long after there 
was added another claimant to the papacy represent- 
ing the imperial party, and the conflict, often a bloody 
one, went on for years. In the end Henry seized 
Rome and Gregory died in exile. Yet his policy tri 
umphed, and Henry was in the end to resign his 
throne at the dictation of his enemies and to see his 
son accept it from the papal party. The question as 
to the lands of the ecclesiastics was finally comprom 
ised, the clergy holding the lands from the king or 
emperor, but owing spiritual allegiance to the pope. 
Time has made it clear that the papacy had much the 
best of the compromise. 


Topies.—Henry IV., Church Lands and Property, 
Taxation of Chureh Property, English Bishops in the 
House of Lords. 


References.—Emerton’s “ Medizval Europe, 
Brvee’s “ Holy Roman Empire,” Vincent’s “ Age of 


Hildebrand.” 


It is time to become little children once more, to 
learn again to stand with clasped hands and wide eyes 
before the mystery around us; to remember that, in 
spite of our knowledge, what we know is but a trifle, 
and that the world is greater than our mind, which is 
well; for being so prodigious it must hold in reserve 
untold resoureces.—F rom the ** Simple Life.” 
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PHILADELPHIA, EIGHTH MONTH 20, 1904. 


Reading matter, for insertion the same week, must reach 
us not later than Third-day morning. 

Please address all letters to N. W. Corner Fifteenth and 
Cherry Streets, Philadelphia. 


STANDARDS OF RIGHT AND WRONG. 

Ir att the people would do the things which they 
believe ought to be done, and refrain from doing the 
things which they believe ought not to be done, the 
world would be several centuries nearer the millen- 
nium than it is; but to know just what one ought to 
do is not always easy, especially if surrounded by new 
conditions. As knowledge increases and human ex- 
perience grows broader, courses of action that were 
formerly looked upon as wise and right are found to 
be productive of evil instead of good. The best test 
to-apply to human action is the one given by Jesus, 
** By their fruits ye shall know them.” But in apply- 
ing this test one must remember that the fruit of hu- 
man conduct sometimes matures very slowly, and is 
sometimes fair in its outward seeming, but corrupt 
within. 

It is natural for us to think that those we love and 
honor can do no wrong. Little children often believe 
that their parents are always wise and always virtuous, 
and children of a larger growth have something of 
the same feeling toward the cultured and refined men 
and women who are the popular leaders of their time. 
And yet, as we study the history of the world’s prog- 
ress we find that the prophets whose messages stirred 
men’s souls and caused them to climb to higher levels 
did not as a rule belong to the cultured and refined 
people of their day, and found few followers among 
them. What are looked upon as the upper classes in 
a community have always absorbed new ideas slowly. 

As an illustration of our thought, let us take a situ- 
ation that confronts many of our young people to-day. 
A youth leaves his country home and engages in busi- 
ness in a great city. He prospers, and is introduced 
He enters homes of refinement 
and culture, and perhaps occasionally meets well- 
known scholars and authors. 


to a new social cirele. 


He sees wine served at 
dinner and good men and women partaking of it. He 
begins to think that his parents were mistaken in in- 
sisting upon total abstinence from alcoholic liquors, 
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for surely a practice cannot be wrong in which so 
many good people indulge. 

Just here it would be well for our young man to 
apply the test of Jesus. Let him go to those who have 
made a careful study of the question, and let him ob- 
serve carefully himself to find out whether moderate 
indulgence in alcoholic liquors does not often lead to 
immoderate indulgence; whether the average life of 
total abstainers is not longer than the average life of 
moderate drinkers, and whether there is not a stead- 
iiy-increasing number of total abstainers, even among 
people of culture and refinement. If he finds that 
total abstinence from drinks containing alcohol is con- 
ducive to the welfare of the human race, he has the 
best of reasons for remaining a total abstainer. The 
test applied in this instance may be used for other 
lines of conduct. Speaking generally, it is right to 
do the things that tend to make men wiser and bet- 
ter; but in order that we may know what these things 
are we must spend our days inquiring in the temple 
of God. 

Aside from the general principles that underlie hu- 
man development, there are individual questions of 
right and wrong for every one of us to decide. There 
are certain recognized rules of health and certain 
kinds of food that are considered wholesome, but very 
few, if any, of these wholesome viands agree with 
every one; each has to find out for himself what his 
stomach digests readily and what it rejects. In the 
same way a course of action may be right for one that 
would not be right for another. An amusement that 
is simply restful for one person may excite another 
unduly; a book that is helpful to one who has reached 
an advanced age of mental development may unsettle 
the mind of the reader who is not ready for it; or a 
form of philanthropic work which one person could 
carry on successfully might be hindered by another, 
who was unfitted to carry it on. In all of these cases 
that require individual decision we must fall back on 
the three great words of our great leader, “ Mind the 
Light,” doing our Father’s will as he makes it known 
to us. 


Frienps’ AtmManac.—Copy is being prepared for 
the Friends’ Almanac of 1905. As it is very import- 
ant to have its statements correct, any changes in the 
times and places of holding meetings should be sent 
at once to Friends’ Book Association, Fifteenth and 
Race Streets, Philadelphia. By attention to this 
Friends can greatly aid the Almanac publishers in is- 
suing a correct guide book, as well as a vearly calen- 
dar. 
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THE FRIENDLY INVASION OF CANADA. 


Canada has been invaded by a peaceful army, com- 
ing simultaneously in several directions, and the city 
of Toronto, for the time being, has surrendered to its 
Friendly invaders and even taken them into its 
homes. From Philadelphia there were three divis- 
ions, one over the Lehigh Valley, one over the main 
line of the Pennsylvania, which was joined by Friends 
from Washington and Baltimore, and a third over 
the Belvidere division of this road. The special car 
containing the last-named contingent was attached to 
the special train from New York at Stroudsburg. 
The ride was without incident until the shades of 
twilight fell, and then it was discovered that our 
Pennsylvania car had been sent out with no gasolene 
in its tank, and no oil in its side lamps, and so we 
finished our ride in darkness. Nobody complained, 
and we discovered that when we were without 
lights inside we could still see the landseape without. 

We reached Niagara about ten o'clock, and many 
of us were soon asleep in comfortable beds in the 
* Temperance Annex,” which is larger, newer and a 
little more pretentious than the ‘“ Temperance 
Hotel ” under the same management. We can com- 
mend both of these houses to travelers who are satis- 
fied with cleanliness, comfort and plain but palatable 
food. The Lehigh Valley train was in an hour ahead 
of us, but the Pennsylvania did not arrive until mid- 
night. The next morning we made fun of those who 
had chosen that route, “ because they wished to get 
in on time.” 


Canadian Friends met all trains and boats on 
Sixth-day, and the committee on homes had its hands 
full, but abiding places were found for all, and nearly 
all are entirely satisfied with their accommodations. 
My room mate and I did not engage accommodations 
in advance. We have a comfortable room for two 
dollars a week each, five blocks from Massey Hall, 
and get good breakfasts close by, where other Friends 
are rooming, for fifteen cents a meal. We get our 
dinners and suppers in the basement of Massey Hall, 
paying twenty-five cents for the former and twenty 
cents for the latter. 


The first day of the Conference was clear and cool, 


and everybody looked happy. For an hour before the 
time of opening there were glad exclamations of 
greeting and hearty handshakes as Friends from East 
and West, North and South, found one another. As 
nearly as we can estimate there are between 800 and 
900 in attendance outside of the citizens of Toronto. 
Philadelphia, New York and Baltimore have large 
delegations. Indiana sent forty-two on the special 
excursion conducted by Wilson 8. Doan. Little Ohio 
has representatives from several neighborhoods, the 
members of one of its monthly meetings being all 
here but three. Distant and scattered [linois is rep- 
resented by at least four of its members, and Genesee 
Friends are out in full force to see that their visitors 
are well cared for. 


When, the morning session began most of the visi- 
tors and many citizens of Toronto were in the hall. 
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After an impressive period of silence William G. 
Brown, whose faith and enthusiasm brought this 
gathering to Toronto, welcomed to the shade of the 
maple leaf the visitors who live under the wings of 
the American eagle. He closed his brief and happy 
address with the hope that all present “ would hear 
the voice of welcome and the welcome voice of Him 
to whom we pray.” Dr. Janney expressed the pleas- 
ure we all felt in being so cordially welcomed, and 
then turned the Conference over to Herbert P. 
Worth, while it discussed First-day schools and their 
interests. 

The papers of Mary H. Whitson and Edward H. 
Rawson advocated a graded course of study, giving 
reasons why such a course would be as beneficial to 
First-day schools as it is in day schools. The speak- 
ers who discussed these papers all expressed their ap- 
proval of a plan that will make the work of the schools 
more systematic and the teaching more definite. 

Henry W. Wilbur approved the suggestion that 
sociological problems be made a part of the course, 
and that the young people be set to work upon them, 
for Friends have always been more sociological than 
theological. 

George L. Maris, in his paper on “ The Teacher,” 
advoeated the holding of First-day school institutes 
in various neighborhoods in the years between the 
Conferences. Edward C. Wilson would have a nor- 
mal school for the training of First-day school teach- 
ers, but said that the only form in which that is prac- 
ticable is as a correspondence school. Anna M. Jack- 
son said the essential qualifications of a teacher are 
zeal, tact and intelligence. 

In the afternoon the period of adolescence claimed 
attention. Bessie G. Haight, of Ontario, told what 
ought to be the social influence of the First-day 
school, and Jesse H. Holmes pictured the religious in- 
fluence that it should exert. The latter said that 
during this period parents and teachers should be- 
come the confidential friends of the children, respect 
their doubts, and stand squarely on the truth in an- 
swering their questions. 

In the evening the audience was much larger than 
during the day, there being probably 1,500 people 
present. Goldwin Smith sent a letter of regret that 
his ill health would not allow him to attend an even 
iny meeting. The Mayor of Toronto was across the 
ocean, and Alderman Jones. welcomed us in his 
stead, showing a very commendable knowledge of 
Friends and their principles. Welcomes were also 
extended on behalf of the Toronto Friends’ Associa- 
tion by its secretary, A. C. Courtice, and on behalf of 
Genesee Friends generally by Isaac Wilson. 

The three speakers just mentioned would easily 
have passed for citizens of the United States, but the 
Premier of Ontario, who added his welcome to the 
others, had an unmistakably British tongue. His 
address was as witty as it was kindly, and was heartily 
applauded by the audience. 

John William Graham’s paper, on “ The Friend 
and His Message,” was a very clear and forceful 
statement of our position in the religious world, the 
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underlying principles of the Society, and the reasons 
for our manner of worship. 

As the clouds were lowering, with occasional show- 
ers, the attendance on Seventh-day was no larger— 
perhaps not quite so large—as on Sixth-day. The 
subject assigned for Third-day afternoon was moved 
forward to the latter half of Seventh-day morning, 
in order that visiting Friends might have half a dav 
for sightseeing. The first subject considered was 
“Our Duty to Neglected Children.” This was pre- 
sented by Florence Kelly, who has had much experi- 
ence as factory inspector and settlement worker. 
After deseribing the condition of children who work 
in factories, stores and on the streets, she said Friends 
might feel that they were free from countenancing 
these evils, but that a share of responsibility rested 
upon all who wore garments made by children, or who 
owned stock in mills where children were employed, 
or who received telegrams at night carried by boys 
who were on the streets when they ought to be in 
bed? 

After her address J. J. Kelso, superintendent of 
the Children’s Aid Society of Toronto, was called to 
the platform. He described the work done in this 
eity, which resembles in many respects that done in 
Philadelphia. But in addition to this about eight 
months ago they emptied the House of Refuge, in 
this city, and after putting the eighty boys therein 
confined on their honor, placed them in Canadian 
country homes. The experiment has sueceeded so well 
that up to this time not one of those boys has been 
sent to jail. 

Anna M. Jackson, in her paper on * The Race 
Question,” took a hopeful view of the situation. She 
showed the progress already made by the negroes 
since they were freed, and urged greater efforts for 
the moral, industrial and intellectual education of the 
colored people. She looks upon the recent increase 
of lawlessness and lynchings as an aftergrowth of our 
war with Spain. 

In the afternoon we had the subject of temper 
ance, and as usual there were twice as many who 
wanted to speak upon it as there was time for. Ben- 
jamin H. Miller showed the effective work done by 
the Anti-Saloon League; Henry W. Wilbur advo- 
cated the enactment and enforcement of good laws; 
Jesse H. Holmes urged Friends to cease to be parti- 
sans and become independent voters. There was no 
reference to Bishop Potter’s saloon until Henry Wil- 
bur, in closing the discussion, said he had visited it 
and found it no better than half a dozen saloons in 
its neighborhood. 

From six to eight o'clock it rained steadily, but 
this did not prevent Friends in large numbers from 
gathering at the Normal School building for a social 
evening, though it did most of those not 
Friends who had been invited to meet them. The 
building was admirably adapted for the purpose, and 
we spread ourselves over the auditorium, museum 
and art galleries, drank the lemonade provided by the 
Toronto Friends’ Association, and had a good time 
generally. 


deter 


E. L. 





————— 
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BIRTHS. 


BROWN.—To Clayton L. and Anna M. G. Brown, of Norris- 
town, Pa., Seventh month 28th, 1904, a daughter, who is named 
Miriam Grubb Brown. 


COALE.—Near Ellsworth, UL, Eighth month 5th, 1904, to 
George W. and Evalina Coale, a daughter, who is named Mary 
Jemima. 


SAVAGE.—In New York city, Eighth month 12th, 1904, to 
Jcesé R. F. and Mary Hutchinson Savage, a daughter, named 
Ramona. 


YARNALL.—At 4817 Florence Avenue, West Philadelphia 
Seventh month 21st, 1904, to Edgar M. and Anna G. Yarnall. 
a daughter, who is named Helen Gillespie Yarnall. 

DEATHS. 

BUNKER.—At her home in Greece, Monroe County, N. Y.. 
on Sixth-day, Eighth month 5th, 1904, Catherine Bunker, aged 
81 years; a member of Rochester Executive Meeting of Friends. 

Deceased was the last one of a family of five sisters and four 
brothers, children of Laban and Deborah Macy Bunker. She 
was born in the town of Ghent, Columbia County, N. Y., the 
Is8th of Third month, 1823. In 1827 she removed with her 
father’s family to Rochester, N. Y., which was her home until 
a few months ago. Afte. the death of a niece, with whom she 
had spent much time in later years, she went to reside in the 
town of Greece, near her former home, where she was cared 
for in her last days, and from where her remains were taken 
to her final resting place and interred in the family lot in the 
beautiful Mount Hope Cemetery, Rochester. 


NOTES. 

The monthly meeting of Friends held at Green Street, Phila 
delphia, has granted a minute to Samuel Jones to visit and 
appoint meetings within the limits of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting. He feels drawn to visit among the different branches 
and where there are two meetings at the same place proposes 
to appoint a meeting at a different hour, so as not to inter 
fere with the regular meeting. has been 
held and was well attended; arrangements are being made for 
three others. He also has a prospect of holding in Ninth 
month in Philadelphia a somewhat different meeting for all 
the different branches of Friends, when he wishes to speak to 


them on the * Rise, Decline and the Separation and Its Effects 
on the Soc iety of Friends.” 


One such meeting 


ANNUAL SUMMER MEETING OF 
CINCINNATI FRIENDS. 

The third annual mid-summer meeting of the Cin- 
cinnati Friends’ Association was held on First-day, 
Seventh month 3ist, at the country home of Naney 
Butterworth. The old stone house has been a land- 
mark in local history for the last century, and is of 
particular interest to the Society of Friends, because 
of its association with slavery days and with the early 
experiences of Friends in this part of the country. 
Visitors are still shown the cellars where runaway 
slaves were hid until they could be helped on their 
journey toward freedom; the little upper room where 
Elias Hicks once slept, and the “ living room ” which 
served many years as a “meeting house” for his 
faithful followers. Nanev Butterworth, or “ Grand- 
mother Butterworth,” as she is lovingly called by all 
who know her, is still—in her 95th year—the life 
and spirit of this stone castle, and was the cordial hos- 
tess for the day. 

The morning train carried about fifty Friends from 
Cincinnati, and these were joined by others from the 
surrounding country, until the company numbered 
between sixty-five and seventy, The morning was 
spent renewing friendships and talking over “old 
times.” After a pienic lunch, the Friends assembled 
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under the trees surrounding the house for the relig- 
ious services, which were made more impressive by 
the beauty of “ God’s out-of-doors,” spread like a pic- 
ture as far as the eye could see. It was our privilege 
to have with us Ellwood Trueblood, a minister of Tlli- 
nois Yearly Meeting, who spoke to us most accepta- 
ably, and whose presence alone was a blessing. 

The meeting opened in silence. The clerk’s re- 
marks of greeting and introduction, which followed, 
were most appropriate and full of feeling. Isaae But- 
terworth gave a few words of welcome in behalf of 
his mother, and then Ellwood Trueblood offered 
prayer, after which he addressed the meeting. He 
spoke very kindly of the Cincinnati Association, of 
his interest in it, and the fact that we are bound to- 
gether to consider from the plane of reason and intel- 
lect the things which come nearest the spiritual lives 
of all. He also spoke of the place of this meeting— 
the sweet, strong, loving home, where for years so 
many people have lived and moved, and so much of 
good has been wrought that the influence of the place 
is in itself an uplift. From such homes as this all over 
Ohio have come some of the best and strongest men 
of the State. 

Ellwood Trueblood said that, as he sat in the midst 
of these surroundings this question seemed to come to 
him: “ Tell us about the people called Quakers; what 
do they believe?”’ In answer to this he said the prin- 
ciple on which the Society of Friends is founded is 
that of the direct revelation of God by his Holy Spirit 
to every man without the intervention of priest or 
teacher. The “light” which may dwell in every 
heart is the same Holy Spirit, or Grace of God, which 
pervaded Christ. The Grace of God means simply the 
gift of God, and this gift which is given to all men is 
the guide which will lead us through all the trials of 
this life, teaching us to live soberly and quietly, and 
will bring us to life eternal. 

The message of the gospel to the world to-day is 
that there is eternal life, beautiful and bright, deeper, 
broader, sweeter and purer than the present life—a 
development that goes on forever, nearer and nearer 
to God himself. The question which is always being 
asked: “If a man die shall he live again? God in 
his wisdom answered when he sent Christ—the great- 
est object teacher ever known—into the world. We 
will not only live again, but we will also bear our own 
personality. How earnest, then, should be the en- 


deavor to conduct ourselves so that personality may 


be true and pure in the life bevond! Our friend said 
that he goes to his work each day resolved to do the 
best he ean, knowing nothing of the future, and ear- 
ing nothing. 


“]T know not where His islands 
Lift their fronded palms in air: 
I only know I cannot drift 
Beyond His love and care. 


“ And so beside the silent sea 
1 wait the muffled oar; 
No harm from Him ean come to me 
On ocean or on shore.” 


And this may be the faith of each one who does his 
duty faithfully in this life. 
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One of the pleasant features of the meeting was 
the reading of a letter from Mary Travilla, which was 
written for this occasion. The Association remem 
bers with grateful heart her visit to us this summer, 
and her remembrance of us in this way was much ap- 
preciated. A poem, entitled “ Another Year,” writ- 
ten by Mary Dyer for this meeting, was also read, 
and Ellwood Trueblood read a poem called “ What of 
the Night?” 

We were glad to have with us Addison Ballard, of 
Chicago, who gave, in a pleasant and humorous way, 
some reminiscences of early days in and about the 
Butterworth homestead. Charles Wright read ex- 
tracts from an article in the Atlantic Monthly, giving 
some interesting recollections of a Friend. A poem, 
entitled “ The Ridiculous Optimist,” read by Charles 
Murray, closed the program. A social hour followed 
the meeting, and when the Friends returned to their 
homes in the evening it was with the hope that an- 
other year may bring about a similar gathering, and 
that we may have with us for a long time to come our 
oldest and most honored member and friend, Naney 
Butterworth. 

Grace D. Harr, Assistant Clerk. 


RESPONSES FROM ISOLATED FRLENDS. 


The replies to the epistle sent out by Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting to its isolated members contain much 
that is of interest concerning the 
life of different neighborhoods. 

E. H. L. writes from Tuscaloosa, Ala.: “ My 
mother has just received the letter from the yearly 
Meeting, and for her I write to express her thanks. 
She was much pleased with the remembrance, as she 
is thoroughly and devotedly a Friend, though for 
twenty-six years she has been prevented from attend 
ing meeting. She is now in her eighty-seventh year. 
and very feeble and quite helpless, but she and I are 
fortunate in having the services of a faithful colored 
nurse, ‘ Aunt Mary,’ who is kindness itself to her. 

* This is the third year that ‘ Aunt Mary’ has been 
in our family, and I have been much interested in her 
tales of life before the war. ‘ Ole Mis,’ the master’s 
mother, gathered the young girl slaves together; they 
lived, a dozen or so of them, in the house, with the 
family, sleeping and working there. She taught them 
to sew, spin, knit, darn and mend, to be tidy and neat 
and useful. They had time to play, and white chil 
dren and black played together and had a happy child- 
hood. I feel a debt of gratitude to ‘Ole Mis” my 
self and wonder if she had any idea of the missionary 
character of the work she was doing. And there were 
plenty of wives and mothers of slaveholders not lying 
on flowery beds of ease, but doing the same mission- 
ary work; and I regret that the good women they 
taught are getting so far along in life.” 


social and religious 


From the City of Mexico we have this message 
from W. G.: “ With many of us who have strayed far 
away for a long time, the solicitude of our dear ones 
‘back home,’ strengthened by the care of the meet- 
ing, has acted as a check and caused us to look before 
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we took a step, and wonder if it could have the ap- 
proval of those who have a right to chide and counsel 
us. 

‘In the struggle for existence which present-day 
methods is making harder all the time, our conscience 
and early training should make us strong enough to 
throw temptation from us as entirely unworthy. In 
the race for wealth it often becomes a matter for 
serious inner counsel to cast aside a tempting present 
vain, when no accuser other than self can tax one 
with the deed. In these far-away lands we every day 
see things done which, judged by the law and prac- 
tice, are not considered illegal, yet which have a ten- 
deney to weaken the moral nature. 

“ The renewed interest in our Society, and the an- 
nouncement that there has been an increase even in 
the membership of our meeting, is to me a very satis- 
factory condition, for the principles of Friends, 
though not tied to creeds and confessions, have the 
kernel of everlasting good for the children of men, 
and its message cannot be overlooked. Our standard 
of morality and reliance on a strict interpretation of 
love and truth which is revealed to us by our own 
conscience, can have but one meaning, a higher and 
better life, the living of which becomes an example 
to others whose strength and faith may be feeble.” 

From Alameda, Cal., 8. N. T. writes: “ In reading 
the Frrenps’ InreLiicencer, | am glad to see the up- 
ward and onward movement of Friends. I am sure 
their influence is far-reaching and helpful, and I long 
to be more useful in the Father’s great vineyard... . 
I will be glad to read and to distribute any good liter- 
ature you are willing to send me.”’ 

L. T. W., of College Park, Ga., says: * I have been 
much interested lately in a book lent to me by a 
Christian woman of the finer sort, entitled ‘ The 
Christian’s Secret of a Happy Life,’ by Hannah 
Whitall Smith, Germantown, Pa. It has been to me 
a fitly-spoken message, to be read and re-read, always 
finding some thought that brings the Divine nearer 
the human perceptions. She is a member of Friends’ 
Society, and I believe she has felt what she gives us. 

* While educated to think Friends’ doctrine a little 
better, perhaps, the more I see of some other denomi- 
nations the more I am convinced the name has but 
little to do for the earnest Christians, whatever their 
church, and it somehow reconciles me more to better 
accept the inevitable when I go to their meetings and 
hear their services, and find often a loving, precious 
message to myself. In this suburb of Atlanta there 
are three churches—Presbyterian, Methodist and 
Baptist—and I attend the latter. Possibly I find 
congeniality with them, and they are very kind to 
‘the little Quaker lady,’ who I feel is such a poor 
representative of the honored name.” 

J. V. W., who traveled three hundred miles to at- 
tend a meeting appointed by Elizabeth Lloyd, writes 
thus from Duluth, Minn.: “I am glad to have the 
message of fellowship from the yearly meeting and 
to read the same carefully and unde rstandingly. It is 
a great pleasure to me to feel that my home meeting; 
feels interest enough and remembers me enough to 
communicate with me once a year, and I am glad to 
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acknowledge the letter and say that it is fully appre- 
ciated both by my wife and myself. My wife is not 
a member of the meeting, but she takes much inter. 
est in Friends and Friendly things; she much re- 
gretted that the state of her health prevented her 


from attending the meeting in Minneapolis in Fourth 
month last.” 


LIBERAL PROTESTANTISM IN FRANCE. 


{The Triennial Conference of the delegates of Liberal 
Protestant churches in France assembled in Paris in Sixth 
month. In this connection Jean Reville, author of the excel- 
lent little book on “ Liberal Christianity,” recently published, 
gives the following account of the situation of Liberal Prot- 
estantism in his country. It was published originally in The 
Inquirer (London), but appears in Unity (Chicago) for Sev- 


enth month 28th.] 

The number of consistoires, i.e., of Protestant ec- 
clesiastical subdivisions containing a more or less ex- 
tensive group of parishes, which sent delegates (one 
pastor and one layman each) to our Conference, was 
thirty-four. About 150 congregations were repre- 
sented. As there are 104 consistoires in France (in- 
cluding Algeria), the Liberal party comprises nearly 
a third part of the French Reformed Church, but 
most of its followers are in the mountains of the 
Cévennes or in the rural parishes of the south of 
France, where there is more good will than abundant 
means. 

The report of the Honorable Professor Jalabert 
secretary of the Délégation Libérale, gave a review of 
what has been done in the last three years, at once 
encouraging and alarming. Encouraging, for amongst 
Protestant people the liberal cause is in a good way. 
The Ecole Samuel Vincent at Nimes, the school for 
training young pupils to prepare them for theological 
studies and the ministry in our churches, has been 
sn rous during these last years. Whilst twenty 

‘ars ago we had a lamentable want of candidates for 
our liberal parishes, all our churches are now pro- 
vided, and the spirit of the young pastors is generally 
very good. The missionary work in the country is 
successful, especially in the department of the Cha- 
rente, where Pastor Robert has created Protestant 
groups in thirty-four villages, and gained more than 
two thousand members of the church, and in St. 
Etienne, St. Chamond and Rive de Gier, amongst the 
miners of that industrious country. The old Mission 
Intérieure du Gard, which will celebrate in Decem- 
ber the fiftieth anniversary of its creation, is also sat- 
isfied with the results of its activity. 

Encouraging also is the development of a peaceful 
spirit in an ever-increasing part of the orthodox 
churches. Two years ago, when the churches had to 
present a candidate for the chair of Reformed Dog- 
matics in the Theological School in Paris to succeed 
the late Auguste Sabatier, the moderate orthodox 
group united with the liberal consistoires in voting 
for the Rev. Jean Monnier. He obtained sixty-four 
suffrages. Professor Monnier does not, indeed, be- 
long to the liberal organization, but he is a broad- 
minded man. This experience shows that there are 
now in the orthodox organization nearly as many con- 
sistoires who are inclined to live in fraternal relations 
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with the liberals, as there are properly liberal con- 
sistoires in our own organization. This new group is 
what we call “ le centre droit ” (the right center). Its 
very active periodical is La Vie Nouvelle, whose chief 
editor is the Pastor Louis Lafon, of Montauban. 

The ecclesiastical situation of this third party is 
curious. Its members belong still to the orthodox 
organization which was established after the great 
scission of 1872. They take part in the synods of 
this strictly presbyterian organization, which is not 
recognized by the Government, and which we call, 
therefore, * le synodalisme officieux.” But they no 
longer share in the spirit which originally inspired 
this whole movement. They mean to keep up the 
presbyterian form of church government because it 
is the old traditional constitution of the French Re- 
formed Church, but they reject the intolerance of 
its founders, who, in 1872, excluded all the liberals 
and did not admit any other members than those 
who consented to subseribe an orthodox confession 
of faith. They think that all tendencies can live to- 
gether in the same synods. Although most of them 
personally adhere still to a conservative theology, 
they believe that a common Christian faith does not 
consist in the profession of a uniform theology, but 
in communion in the same evangelical, religious and 
moral faith, And they acknowledge that such a 
faith is prevalent amongst pious liberals as well as 
amongst pious orthodox people. 

The increasing influence of this new group has 
seriously changed our ecclesiastical situation. The 
orthodox organization has still the majority, but the 
orthodox spirit no longer. Several committees have 
been founded where members of the different de- 
nominations are working together; for instance, the 
committee for moral and social action, which has 
undertaken a very active campaign against alcohol- 
ism, immorality, atheism and other plagues of our 
democracy, as well amongst Catholic as Protestant 
people. And orthodox as well as liberal apostles 
find that they can very well fight together against 
the same enemies. 

We Liberals have never thought otherwise. | 
mean that this new spirit amongst a part of our 
orthodox co-religionists is really nothing else than 
a diffusion of the liberal spirit. On our side we have 
no objection at all against the presbyterian form of 


church government. We know that this is the 
proper constitution of our church in the past. We 


were obliged after 1872 to create a separate organi- 
zation, because we were thrown out of the church 
of our forefathers. But as soon as we can re-enter 
in the synodal church without disowning our lib- 
eral faith, we are ready to do so. And now we are 
convinced that if a general synod was called to- 
gether by the Government, our right would be ac- 
knowledged by its majority, notwithstanding the 
strong opposition of the old orthodox party. 

Last autumn an attempt was made to obtain from 
the Government the convocation of a new general 
synod, where all the official reformed churches 
would be represented. There has been nothing of 
the kind since 1872. 


Ne ee CC LLL LLL LLANE 


But it is clear that the Govern- ° 








ment does not feel at all inclined to do so. The 
Minister of Public Worship remembers how much 
trouble his predecessor had with the several parties 
of the synod of 1872, and how he could not ratify its 
decisions. Moreover, in the direction of non-Catho- 
lie worship he is now quite sovereign in all ecclesias- 
tical matters; the director prefers to enter into nego- 
tiations with unofficial delegates of the orthodox 
or of the liberal party, who possess no legal author- 
ity, rather than with the delegates of an official 
synod, who would be able to speak in the name of 
the whole Reformed Church. And last, not least, 
the Government does not wish to sanction a legal 
organization of all the Protestant churches, because 
it would be very difficult to refuse to the Catholic 
Chureh a_ privilege which would have been con- 
ferred on the Protestant churches. Now, the Gov- 
ernment is not at all im a mood to give such rights to 
the Catholies. 

In this question, as well as in all others, our rela 
tion with the State is quite subordinated to the rela 


‘tions of the Government with the Roman Catholic 


Church. We ought not to forget that we Protest 
ants are but a very little minority in the country. 
This same burden lies upon us, in the prospect of the 
separation of the Church and State, of which so much 
is spoken now in France. 

We have treated the question in all its aspeets at 
the Conference, but without being able to form any 
decision, for we do not know if the separation will be 
effected by this Parliament or not, and still less, 
what would be the new legal conditions of the 
churches if the separation is voted. There are many 
amongst us who are favorable to the principle of 
separation. But we ask that the churches, when sep- 
arated from the State, may be free. Now the Bill. 
which the Committee of Parliament is elaborating, i- 
just the contrary of a law of freedom. It is wholly 
dominated by the necessity of preventing the consti 
tution of a too powerful Roman Catholic Church un- 
der the direction of a foreign Pope, which would b« 
more dangerous for the Republic than the actual Ro 
man Church, for now she is bound by the Concordat. 
According to the proposed Bill the churches would be 
bereft of all their temples; they would not be allowed 
to have a general or central fund; they would be sub- 
jected to all kinds of regulations, so that it would b« 
impossible for them to have a strong organization. 

It does not, indeed, seem likely that the vote for 
separation will pass in the present Parliament. The 
Government does not wish it, and we do not think 
that the majority of the members in the Chamber of 
Deputies and in the Senate are prepared to hasten 
such a radical measure. Moreover, it is possible that, 
even if the Bill comes under discussion, the severe 
stipulations proposed by the Committee will not be 
voted without being modified. 

Some people are of the opinion that the Jesuits 
and the Ultramontane politicians in Rome desire 
separation, and that they will act so as to render it 
necessary, believing that such a radical change of 
the old order will certainly provoke a reaction. It 
would not take many mistakes such as the protesta- 
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tion of the Roman Court against the visit of President 
Loubet in Rome to provoke in the whole country a 
movement in hostility against the Roman Church 
that would end in separation. But, on the other 
hand, such a policy would be very dangerous for the 
Church. During the past thirty years the clerical 
party has often made a deal with the extreme political 
parties, hoping that the excess of radicalism would 
provoke a reaction favorable to itself. But it has al- 
ways been disappointed. More prudent. Catholics 
think it a great mistake to provoke separation. 

For us the suppression of the State subsidies would 
create a very difficult situation, scanty though they 
be. In the country a great many of the village 
churches, perhaps one-third of them, would be unable 
to provide for their maintenance. In France 
country people are not accustomed to supply their 
churches with personal subscriptions, and the cities, 
at least in the first years, would have enough to do in 
providing for their own wants. Nevertheless, we 
should accept separation if we could only obtain suf- 
ficient freedom to be able to organize our churches 
strongly. 

In France, as perhaps in some other countries, 
wealth is easily conservative. Many orthodox Prot- 
estants are convinced that after separation only the 
orthodox churches will have sufficient subscriptions. 
But the general opinion among our Protestant people 
is that in case of separation the first duty of Protes- 
tant churches will be to remain united and not to di- 
vide themselves into a number of hostile denomina- 
tions, so as to weaken still more our already so small 
minority in the struggle against Catholicism and also 
against atheism. Our Conference was unanimously 
of that opinion. We voted a plan for the federation 
of all Protestant churches, which was elaborated by 
the last meeting of the Free Churches, i. e., the small 
churehes, which are already without any bond with 
the State. But the question is: Do the rich subserib- 
crs adhere to the same fraternal principles as_ the 
great mass of the Protestant people‘ 

The situation, vou see, is still very uncertain. 

Jean Revive. 





WAR—ITS FINANCIAL ASPECTS. 
{The following by Prof. Lewis M. Haupt is from the 
Lutheran (Philadelphia) for Sixth month 23d.] 
“ How to dislodge men’s souls from their frail shrines 
3v bomb, sword, ball and bayonet is the art 
Which some call great and glorious.” 
Seven centuries before the Christian era Lsaiah 


prophesied that “ nation shall not lift up sword against 
nation, neither shall they learn war anymore. ‘ 
They shall beat their swords into plowshares and their 
spears into pruning hooks.” 

Now, in this twentieth century after the advent of 
the Prince of Peace, what do we find but wars and 
rumors of wars; conquest, oppression and “ legalized 
murder,” born of lust for that which is our neighbor's? 
The wars in the Soudan, in Macedonia, in Cuba, Chili, 
Venezuela, Colombia, Nicaragua, Santo Domingo, 
China, Japan, Thibet, Russia, the Philippines and the 
Boer war in South Africa, following in quick succes- 
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sion, all serve to impress the thirst for power, wealth 
and aggrandizement which is still rampant amongst 
the nations and peoples of the earth, 

Even the alleged peaceful and Christian countries 
of the globe are maintaining powerful armaments and 
expending enormous suis to maintain their military 
and naval prowess for the alleged purpose of defend- 
ing their properties from their covetous and powerful 
rivals. To such an extent is this carried that in many 
civilized countries much more than half the expense 
of maintaining the government is consumed in the 
cost of this unproductive, demoralizing and un-Chris- 
tian service. 

DOES IT PAY‘ 


[t will doubtless surprise many of the good people 
of this God-fearing country to learn that about 70 per 
cent. of the national expenditures are for military and 
naval purposes and for pensions, the consequent evils 
of war. That this statement may be made more appar- 
ent, the following figures, taken from the official stat- 
isties for the year 1900, are arranged in parallel col- 
umns to contrast the several items incidental to the 
peace and war establishments. 

Expenditures of the general government of the 
United States for 1900: 


PEACE, 


WAR, 
Legislative .$% 9,818,132.80} 
Executive and | 
Civil Service 206,573.20} 
Judicial .... 5,649,670.87 | 
Dept. of State . 2,341,836.10| 
Treasury . 80,436,052.95|War (omitting 
War (Riv- | Rivers and 
ers, and | Harbors .....$118,113,398.47 


Harbors ) 


. 18,718,864.82|Navy 
Interior 


17,516,761.18) Pensions 


55,264.524.80 
140,877 316.02 


Post Office 8,761,175.96 
Agricult’al 3,618,642.49 
Labor 172,992.78 
Justice 435,447.20 a 


$3 14,255,239.29 


.. -$461,931,389.64 


$147,676,150.35) 
Total expenditures 





This truly startling exhibit shows that the basie, 
constructive elements of national wealth and prosper- 
ity, viz., labor and agriculture, are together operated 
ut an expenditure of less than. 1 per cent. of the aggre- 
gate, while the maintenance of the aggressive ele 
ments of destruction and their consequent physical 
wrecks, foot up to nearly 70 per cent. for this one 
year. But this is not an exceptional case, since the 
total expenditure for war, navy and pensions from the 
establishment of this republic in 1789 up to 1901 was 
$10,107,930,164, whilst that for civil and miscel- 
laneous purposes was but $3,289,595,016, or about 
one-fourth of the total. 

The war to liberate Cuba, covering the brief period 
from April 21st to August 12th, 1898, raised the ex- 
penditures of the War Department in the vear 1899 
to $229,841,254 and in the Navy Department to $63,- 
942,104, whilst the civil and miscellaneous expenses 
were only $105,773,190. 

3ut this does not take into the account the enor- 
mous losses inflicted upon Spain, Cuba and other 


countries during and subsequent to the period of hos- 
tilities. 
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FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 


ByBerry, Pa.—-The last meeting of the Friends’ Association 
was held on Eighth month 7th at the meeting house, with a 
somewhat smaller attendance than usual, but with interest 
unabated. During the summer months the programs have 
been short, so that there should be no weariness despite warm 
weather. 

Mary C. Tomlinson gave the Scripture reading, having se- 
lected the 22d chapter of Proverbs. After the excellent min- 
utes of the previous meeting read by the secretary, the presi- 
dent announced the program for next meeting, which is much 
longer, embracing a “current topic” review, an account of a 
Western trip by another member, with report from conference, 

The original paper for this meeting was furnished by 
Rachel Knight on “The Best Means of Effecting Religious 
Culture in the Home.” In her absence, the paper was read by 
Miriam Tomlinson, and proved a practical, helpful one, con- 
taining hints of value. She took the view that Friends have 
always considered direct spiritual communication and _ indi- 
vidual influence, the best means of growth; and perhaps this 
has tended toward less culture along spiritual lines, but there 
is at present a strong desire among the young to know more 
of these things, and while the First-day Schools have con- 
tributed in their teaching toward high moral growth the Scrip- 
tural teaching has not been more than fragmentary. Friends, 
she thought, did not to-day give the daily thoughtful study 
of Scriptures in their hurried lives their forefathers had done. 
“Home,” she continued,” does most by being most. Friends 
shut up within themselves so much of individual experience 
which our form of worship seems to exclude from its meet- 
ings. Parents give too little of their best, and children soon 
learn to lock up within themselves the beautiful experiences 
that come to them.” She advocated a half hour daily in the 
family where parents and children may show to each other 
their most holy thoughts. There is a need of taking away 
the thought from children’s minds of the stern God, but in- 
stead implant more of the loving Father. 

“Pindar seemed to teach Christianity when he said, ‘ Be- 
come what thou art,’” let the outward become as the inward. 
Place ideals at the highest, strive constantly toward them, and 
let the home be the place of fullest expression of yourselves. 

A recitation by Willis Edgerton, “ The Blossom,” by Henry 
van Dyke, was followed by comments on the paper by Eliza- 
beth P. Bonner, Mary C. Tomlinson. 

A selection was given by Elizabeth P. Bonner in her broth- 
er’s absence, entitled, “ The Path of Duty,” by Ellwood Rob- 
erts. 

Discussion by Wm. P. Bonner, Arabella Carter and Nathan 
iel Richardson followed, the latter asking the question, 
“What have we accomplished this afternoon?” saying he 
felt amply repaid for coming. He answered the query by reply- 
ing that we have accomplished the holding of a meeting. This 
will apply to our religious meetings as well; the doing our 
part is the main thing; ’tis there the honor lies. After cus- 
tomary silence the meeting adjourned. a Xe 


West NorrinGuam, Pa.—Edwin R. Buflington continued his 
talk on “The Universe as We See It” before the Young 
Friends’ Association. He said the object and intent of his en- 
deavoring to show us the two sides to this world, the positive 
and the negative, the good and not the good, is to help find a 
key to unlock the mystery of creation and God’s dealings with 
men. He explained why Friends say First- and Second-day, 
etc., instead of Sunday, Monday, ete. He also emphasized the 
necessity of keeping abreast with the times, of getting out 
of the old ruts, as it were, and not to allow the ecclesiastical 
authorities to do all our thinking. If so we will never under- 
stand life and its mysteries. It is not best, however, to be too 
radical and reach out beyond without utilizing that which 
surrounds us. Conservatism at the same time is just as dan- 
gerous when thought and investigation are not manifested. 

The subject of the day’s program was “ Peace,” which was 
opened by Belle H. Haines presenting a very helpful paper, 
the keynote of which was the injunction of the Master, “ As 
ye would that men should do to you do ye even so to them.” 

Hannah Wood gave a selection entitled “ Spiritual Worship.” 
Some remarks upon the question, “Is the Spirit of Militarism 
Growing in the United States?” were followed by Robert K. 
Wood with a reading in connection with the same subject. 

The usual brief silence was observed, when the association 
closed to meet the first First-day in Ninth month. 


JANETTE REYNOLDS, Corresponding Secretary. 
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_ MANSFIELD, N. J.—The Mansfield Young Friends’ Associa- 
tion met Seventh month 28th, 1904, at the home of Thomas A. 
Bunting. 

Elizabeth A. Scott opened the literary exercises by reading 
from the Discipline the portion on ministers and elders. Bes- 
sie E. Bunting gave a description of Stony Brook Meeting 
House, which was much enjoyed. , 

“ Are We Responsible for the Wrongs We Might Prevent?” 
was the topic of a paper writen by Joanna Shreve. She said, 
in part, “If our minds are thoroughly convinced that we 
should pursue a certain line of action for the good of others, 
we are neglecting our duty as responsible beings if we fail to 
heed this warning.” 

Mary R. Moore read a portion of John J. Cornell’s address on 
* What is the Greatest Need of the Society of Friends?” In 
the place of Current Topics, Elizabeth B. Zelley read Sarah 
Eastburn Wood’s essay on Whittier’s Quakerism. “Let 
Something Good be Said,” was the title of a poem read by S. 
Anna Biddle. Charlotte Deacon gave a voluntary recitation 
entitled “ A Summer Resort,” and, after the usual silence, the 
meeting adjourned. ANNA COLLINS Scorr, Secretary. 





ISRAEL. 
* But there is no Israel.”—Prof. Richard Gottheil. 
To-day there is no Israel-- 
No place they may call home, 
But up and down through all the world 
The patient people roam. 
For them there is no Canaan land 
Where milk and honey flow, 
But still the promises they hold, 
And wait the call to go. 
They watch for the pillar of cloud by day and pillar of fire 
by night 
To lead their feet in the promised way to the country of de- 
light. 


To-day there is no Israel- 
No templed hills are hers, 
But yet the songs that David sang 
Thrill all the worshipers; 
But yet the golden prophecies, 
As in the days of old, 
Are cherished for the tenderness 
And truth of what they hold. 
And still they turn to the barring sea with hopefully trusting 
vaze 
And wait and watch for the pathway free that they walked 
in the other days. 


To-day there is no Israel- 
No land of corn and wine. 
Long, long the desert sand has hid 
The fig tree and the vine; 
But still the chant is echoing 
And full its cadence keeps; 
“Lo, He that keepeth Israel, 
He slumbers not nor sleeps.” 
They watch for the pillar of fire by night and the pillar of 
cloud by day 
To mark the road that will lead aright to the end of the weary 
day. Chicago Tribune. 


THE KINDERGARTNERS. 
“We are laborers together with God.” 


Co-workers we with Him! Were he to ask, 

“Come, star with me the spaces of my night. 

Or light with me to-morrow’s sunset glow, 

Or fashion forth the crystals of my snow. 

Or teach my sweet June roses next to blow,” 

O rare beatitude! But holier task, 

Of all his works of beauty fairest-high, 

Is that he keeps for hands like ours to ply! 

When he upgathers all his elements, 

His days, his nights, whole gzons of his June, 

The Mighty Gardener of the earth and sky, 

That to achieve toward which the ages roll, 

We hear the Voice that sets the spheres a-tune— 

“Help me, my comrades, flower this little soul ! ” 
—WILLIAM C. GANNETT. 








FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


THE NATURAL ARBITER OF LABOR 
DISPUTES. 

Mrs. Maud Nathan, president of the National Consumers’ 
League, addressed an enthusiastic audience at the recent St. 
Louis Biennial of Women’s Club on “ The Consumer as the 
Final Arbiter.” She gave several striking instances in which 
the consumers were able to make their wishes prevail. 

“Tn Seattle a few years ago the telephone company had trou- 
ble with the ‘central girls’ because the company would not ac- 
cede to a demand for shorter hours and better wages. The wages 
were low, the hours outrageously long. The company dismissed 
all the operators, and endeavored to import girls from neighbor- 
ing towns to take their places. The consumers then took an 
active part in the fray. They felt that the demands of the em- 
ployees were not unreasonable, and ought to be granted. So 
the consumers—the people who rented the telephones from the 
company and were the indirect employers of the girls—called 
over the wire to the manager, one after another, that if the 
company persisted in refusing to grant shorter hours and bet- 
ter salaries to the employees, they could take the telephones 
out of their houses. The prospect of having no need of the 
telephone girls was very effective in convincing the company 
of the fairness of the demands, and the girls were taken back 

“Instances could be multiplied to show that the consumer 
is the natural arbiter of labor disputes. The demands of trade 
unions, the exactions of trusts, are naught in comparison with 
the demands and exactions of consumers, and their power to 
enforce them.” —Woman’s Column. 


[Eighth month 20, 1904. 


MY FAITH. | 
i 


I trust in God; whatever ills 
Around my pathway fall, 

Whatever clouds obscure my sun, 
He sends and guides them all. 


am not wise to frame a creed 

Or talk of things divine; 

may not draw ‘twixt right and wrong 
A faultless boundary line. 


| cannot tell what saints shall fill 
His glorious courts above; 

I only know this blessed truth, 
That God is boundless love. 





And, knowing this, I cannot fix 
The limits of His grace, 

Or say that any soul shall miss 
The light of His dear face. 


So in my faith I rest content, 
Where’er my lot may fall; 

| cannot wander far from Him 
Whose care is over all. 


E. BE. Brown, in Every Other Sunday. 


PRISONS VERSUS REFORMATORIES. 

The Principle of Probation is the key to the whole subject; 
it is the touchstone of the difference between these two classes 
of institutions. This principle is not a fanciful theory nor a 
sentiment, but a truth, fixed and fundamental in the facts and 
science of human nature. All human life is a probation—that 
is, every man is on trial during his life, in the general sense 
that what he does to-day determines his welfare to-morrow. 
We are the framers of our own future. We cannot put our 
hands in the fire and burn them off, and then have the use of 
them in after days; nor can we clog and mutilate our souls 
with filth and crime, and to-morrow have the proper use of 
them as human souls again. The supreme training of every 
child, until he becomes able to take his place as a man in the 
world, is to have this principle of probation impressed upon 
him; to become conscious that in every act and movement of 
his thoughts, affections and will, he is shaping his own future: 
that, in the language of psychological science as truly as in 
that of the preacher, “ whatsoever a man soweth that shall 
he also reap.” He who fully learns this is the educated man; 
he who learns this and acts upon it is the wise and good man. 
He who has not learned it is the infant, while he who has 
learned to live in violation of it, is the criminal. Children and 
criminals are much alike, in that nearly all criminals, like 
children, have an imperfect sense of the responsibility for the 
| future imposed on them by the present moment.—Charlton T. 
| Lewis, in the North American Reviei. 


A LESSON. 


Last night I weighed, quite wearied out, 
The question that perplexes still; 
And that sad spirit we call doubt 
Made the good naught beside the ill. 


This morning when with rested mind 
I try again the self-same theme, 
The whole is altered, and I find 
The balance turned, the good supreme. 


A little sleep, a good night’s rest, 
Has changed the look of all that is! 
Sure any creed I hold, at best 
Needs humble holding after this. 
-Nelected. 


Sqvalid and foul the city street, 
Low’ring the sky and sour; 
Sudden from Heav’n compassion sweet 
Fell in a sunlit show’r, 
Sprang from its heart a rainbow pure, 
To make the world of beauty sure. 


Robert Iphys Everett, in Lippincott’s. 


CALENDAR OF MEETINGS. 


FIRST-DAY MEETINGS, PHILADELPHIA. 
Under care of Philadelphia Monthly 
Meeting : 
Fifteenth and Race Streets, 10.30 a.m. 


Thirty-fifth Street and Lancaster Ave- 
nue, 10.30 a.m. 


Under the care of Green Street Monthly 
Meeting: 

Fourth and Green Streets, 10.30 a.m. 

Germantown, 10.30 a.m. 

Frankford, 10.30 a.m. 

Fairhill, 3.30 p.m. 


Under joint care of Philadelphia Month- 
ly Meeting and of Green Street 
Menthly Meeting: 

Seventeenth Street and Girard Avenue, 
10.30 a.m. 


Merion Meeting convenes at 10.30 
o'clock. Visiting Friends are conveyed 


free of charge by hack from Narberth 
Station, on the main line. All Friends 
and attenders of Friends’ meetings are 
cordially welcomed. 


8th mo. 20 (7th-day).—Short Creek 
Quarterly Meeting, at Short Creek (near 
Emerson and Mt. Pleasant), O.; minis- 
ters and elders, day before, at 2 p.m. 


8th mo. 20 (7th-day).—Pelham Half- 
Yearly Meeting at Yarmouth (near 
Sparta), Ontario; ministers and elders, 
same day, at 9.30 a.m. (usually held day 
before at 3 p.m., but changed this year 
on account of conference in Toronto). 


8th mo. 22 (2d-day).—Warrington 
Quarterly Meeting, at Menellen, Pa., at 
10 a.m.; ministers and elders, 7th-day 
before, at 2 p.m. 


8th mo. 22 (2d-day).—Indiana Yearly . 


Meeting, at Waynesville, Ohio, this year; 


the yearly meeting proper convenes 8th | 


mo. 22d; meeting of ministers and elders 


on 7th-day preceding, at 2 p.m. We 
would be very glad if ministers and oth- 
er concerned Friends would feel drawn 
to come and mingle with us at that time. 
Such should inform us when they will be 
here. ELIZABETH B. Moore. 


8th mo., 25th (5th-day).—Bucks Quar- 
terly Meeting, at Falls, Pa., at 10 a.m.;: 
ministers and elders day before, at 11 
a.m. 


8th mo. 26 (6th-day).—Nottingham 
Quarterly Meeting, at East Nottingham, 
at 10 a.m.; ministers and elders, day be- 
fore, at 2 p.m. 


8th mo. 28th (lst-day).—Hopewell, 
Va., Young Friends’ Association. 


8th mo. 29 (2d-day).—Ohio Yearly 
Meeting, at Mt. Pleasant. Friends de- 
siring to attend, by sending notice, will 


(Continued on page iii.) 





